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characters of ancient sculptare with those 
of modern painting. Hegel deduces from 
it new rules upon the respective domains 
of statuary and painting. The manner of 
characterizing the figures loads to a very 
interesting digression upon portrait paint- 
ing, to which he accords a very high rank. 

A portrait, he remarks, is a work of art 
only so far as it is stamped with the type 
of individuality, as it represents perfectly 
the original character of the individual, as 
it brings out the essential traits of the 
moral physiognomy. Hence, a portrait 
may be very like and insignificant ; while 
a simple sketch of a few lines, which rep- 
resent the simple image, but the whole of 
the character, is far more truthful. The 
painter ought to place before us the spirit- 
ual sense of the figure, the permanent traits 
which interpret the character, the figure 
fashioned by the spirit. In this sense, the 
portrait ought to flatter, or individualize ; 
the painter ought to neglect the simple ac- 
cidents of nature, to reproduce what con- 
stitutes the proper character of the person 
in its inmost essence, and at the same tim« 
with its highest degree of vitality. 

Next come some reflections upon the 
manner in which the painter ought to ap- 
propriate the characteristics of form, coun- 
tenance, &o., to the particular situation of 
the personages, in order to establish that 



perfect agreement between the external and 
the internal, that beautiful harmony of the 
physical and the moral, which the great 
masters, especially among the Italians, have 
realized.. 

Even in genre painting, in fact, the orig- 
inality of the figures should be such that 
one would be unable to imagine that they 
could ever have other appearance, other 
traits, other expression. This is the true 
mode of characterization. 

This theory eiida with a general sketch of 
the historic development of painting since 
its commencements in the middle ages down 
to its highest degree of perfection in the 
sixteenth century. The principal schools 
which the author attempts to characterize 
are the Byzantine, the Italian, and the 
Dutch. The remarks upon the Italian 
school are full of elevation and brilliancy. 
The character of the Dutch school, a sub- 
ject already twice treated, furnishes to 
him an occasion for joining high historic 
considerations to a remarkable artistic ap- 
preciation. It is wrong to say that Hegel 
here exalts Protestantism in art at the ex- 
pense of Catholicism. Such a criticism is 
unjust, after the unreserved admiration 
which the author has just expressed for 
the Italian school, which holds the first 
rank, and seems to him to mark the culmi- 
nating point in art. 



PANTHEON. 

By A. Bkonsos Alcott. 

"As everything which operates essentially produces an image of itself, the person 
who forme the world fashions forth an image of himself. And this being so, he con- 
tains in himself, by consequence, the archetypes or causes of the world, and these are 
Ideas. To which wo may add : that as the perfect mjist necessarily antedate the im- 
perfect, unity multitude, the indivisible the divisible, and that which abides perpetually 
one and the same, that which subsists in unceasing mutation, it follows that things are 
not born of baser natures, but that they end in these ; and that they originate in the 
most perfect, the most beautiful, and the best. For it is not possible that our intellect 
should he able to apprehend things equal, similar, and the like, and that the Creator of 
the world should not contain in hims^f personally the essentially equal, just, beautiful 
and good, and, in short, everything which has a universal and perfect subsistence, and 
which, from its residence in His deity, forms a link of that luminous chain of Powers 
to which we may give properly the name of Ideas." — Thomas Taylor. 



I. — Ideas. 
The Ancients had a happy conception of 
mind in their Pantheon of its Powers. 
They fabled these as Gods celestial, mun- 
dane, infernal, according to their several 



prerogatives and uses. It appears their 
ideal metaphysic has not as yet been sur- 
passed or superseded altogether, as the 
classic mythology still holds its high place 
in modem thought and the schools as a 
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discipline and culture. And for the reason 
that thought is an Olympian, and man a 
native of the cloudlands, whatever his met- 
aphysical pretensions. It is only as we sit 
aloft that we oversee the world below and 
comprehend aright its drift and revolu- 
tions. Ixion falling out of the mist, which 
he illicitly embraced, is the visionary mis- 
taking images for ideas, and thus paying 
the cost in his downfall. Plumage, wings 
or none, imagination or understanding, the 
fledged idea or the footed fact, the fleet 
reason or slow — these distribute mankind 
into thinkers or observers. Only Genius 
combines the double gifts in harmonious 
proportions and interplay, possessing the 
mind entire, and is a denizen of both hem- 
ispheres. The Idealist is the true Realist, 
grasping the substance and not its shadow. 
The man of sense is the visionary or illu- 
sionist, fancying things as permanencies 
and thoughts as fleeting phantoms. A 
Ptplemaist in theory, and earth-bound, he 
fears to venture above his terra firma into 
the real firmament whereinto mind is fash- 
ioned to spring and command the wide 
prospect around. 

"Things divine are not attained by mortals 

who understand body merely, 
But only those who are lightly armed arrive 

at the summit." 

Thought is the Mercury ; and things are 
caught on the wing, and by the flying spec- 
tator only. Nature is thought in solution. 
Like a river whose current is flowing stead- 
ily, drop displacing drop, particle following 
particle of the passing stream, nothing 
abides but the spectacle. So the flowing 
world is fashioned in the Idealist's vision, 
and is the reality which to slower wits 
seems fixed in space and apart from his 
thought, subsisting in itself. But thought 
works in the changing and becoming, not 
in the changed and become ; all things 
sliding by imperceptible gradations into 
their contraries, the Cosmos rising out of 
the chaos by its agency. Nothing abides ; 
all is image and expression out of our 
thought. 

So Speech represents the flowing essence 
as sensitive, transitive; the word signifying 
what we make it at the moment of using, 
but needing life's rounded experiences to 



unfold its manifold senses and shades of 
meaning. Definitions, however precise, 
fail to translate the sense. They confine 
in defining; good for the occasion, but 
leaps in the dark ; at best, guesses at the 
meanings we seek; parapets built in the 
air, the lighter the safer ; menp ladders of 
sound, whose rounds crumble as we tread. 
We write as we speak. The silence bears 
away the sense, closing shape and signifi- 
cance from us. Here is the mind facing its 
image the world, and wishing to see the 
reflection at a glance, a trope. No. The 
world is but the symbol of mind, and 
speech a mythology woven of both. Each 
thing suggests the thought imperfectly, 
and thought is translatable only by thought. 
Our standards are ideas, those things of 
the mind* and originals of words. 

Tliought's winged hand 
Marshals in trope and tone 
The ideal band. 
Genius alone 
Holds fast in eye 
Tlie fleeing God- 
Brings Beauty nigh — 
Senses descry 
Footsteps he trod, 
Figures he drew, 
Shapes old and new, 
The fair, the true, 
In soul and sod. 

Nature is thought immersed in matter, 
and seen differently as viewed from the 
one or the other. To the laborer it is a 
thing of mere uses ; to the scholar a symbol 
and a muse. The same landscape is not 
the same as seen by poet and plowman. It 
stands for material benefit to the one, im- 
material to the other. The artist's point 
of view is one of uses seen as means of 
beauty, that being the complement of uses. 
His faculties handle his organs ; the hands, 
like somnambulists, playing their under 

♦categories of grammar. 

being: 

Flowing, Fixed, 

Subjective. Objective. 

I. III. II. 

Actions, I Participles, | Things, 
Verbs. Nouns. 

IV. 

Qualities, 
Adverbs, Adjectives. 

V. 

Belations, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, Pronouns. 
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parts to ideas ; these, again, serving uses 
still higher. The poet, awakened from the 
sleep of things, beholds beauty in essence 
and form, being thus admitted to the secret 
of causes, the laws of pure Being. 

The like of Persons. Every one's glass 
reflects his bias. If the thinker views men 
as troglodytes — like Plato's groundlings, 
unconscious of the sun shining overhead; 
men of the senses, and mere makeweights 
— they in turn pronounce him the dreamer, 
sitting aloof from human concerns, an un- 
productive citizen and waste power in the 
world. Still, thought makes the world and 
sustains it ; atom and idea alike being its 
constituents. Nor can thought, from its 
nature, at once become popular. It is the 
property and delight of the few fitted by 
genius and culture for discriminating truth 
from adhering falsehood, and of setting it 
forth In its simplicity and truth to the un- 
derstandings of the less favored. Apart 
by pursuit from the mass of mankind, or 
at most taking a separate and subordinate 
part in affairs that engage their sole atten- 
tion, the thinker seems useless to all save 
those who can apprehend and avail them- 
selves of his immediate labors; and the 
less is he known and appreciated as his 
studies are of lasting importance to his 
race. Yet time is just, and brings all men 
to the side of thought as they become 
familiar with its practical benefits, else 
the victory were not gained for philosophy, 
and wisdom justified in him of her chosen 
children. 

Ideas alone supplement nature and com- 
plement mind. Our senses neither satisfy 
our sensibility nor intellect. The mind's 
objects are mind itself; imagination the 
mind's eye, memory the ear, ideas of the 
one imaging the other, and the mind thus 
rounding its history. And hence the pleas- 
urable perspective experienced in survey- 
ing our Personality from obverse sides in 
the landscape of existence — culture, in its 
inclusive sense, making the tour of our 
gifts, and aorjn:iinting us with ourselves 
and the world we live in. All men gain a 
residence in the senses and the family of 
natural things ; few come into possession 
of their better inheritance and home in 
the mind — the Palace of Power and Per- 



sonality. Sons of earth rather by prefer- 
ence, and chiefly emulous for their little 
while of its occupancy, its honors, emolu- 
ments, they here pitch their tents, here 
plant fast their hopes, and roll through life 
they know not whither. 

II.— Mind. 

" But all the Gods we have are in The Mind, 
By whose proportions only we ledeem 
Our thoughts from out confusion, and do find 
The measure of ourselves and of our powers, 
And that all happiness remains confined 
Within the kingdom of this Breast of ours. 
Without whose bounds all that we look on lies 
In others' jurisdiction, others' powers. 
Out of the circuit of our liberties." — Daniel. 

Thought is the fountain of Personal 
power, and the seminary of the Gifts. 
With instinct there may be an embryo, but 
sense must bo superinduced to constitute 
an animal — memory, moral sentiment, rea- 
son, imagination, the Will, to constitute the 
man. The mind is the man, not the out- 
ward shape : all is in the W^ill. The animal 
may mount to fancy in the grade of gifts ; 
but reason, imagination, conscience, choice 
— the mediating, creative, ruling powers — 
belong to man alone. But not to all men, 
save in essence and possibility. Man 
properly traverses the hierarchy of Gifts 
— spiritual, intellectual, moral, natural, 
animal — but oftenest falls short of that 
full possession and interplay enabling him 
to hold free colloquy with all, giving the 
whole mind voiee in the dialogue. Thus : 

Asking for 

The Who ? Will responds. The Person. 

The Ought? Conscience " The Right. 

The How? Imagination " The Idea. 

The Why? Reason " The Truth. 

The Thus? Fancy " The Image. 

The Where? Understanding" The Fact. 

The Once ? Memory " The Kvent. 

The Which ? Sense " The Thing. 

The What? Instinct " The Life.* 

* " One would think nothing were easier for 
us than to know our own mind, discern what 
was our main scope and drift, and what we pro- 
posed to ourselves as our end in the several 
occurrences of our lives. But our thouglits 
have such an obscure, implicit language, tliat it 
is the hardest thin? in the world to make them 
speak out distinctly ; and for this reason the 
right method is to give them voice and accent. 
And this, in our default, is what the philoso- 
phers endeavor to do to our hand, wlien, hold- 
ing out a kind of vocal looking-glass, they draw 
sound out vf our breast, and instruct us to per- 
sonate ourselves in the plainest manner." — 
Lord Shajlesbury. 
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III.— Birth. 

Nature does not contain the Personal 
man. He embosoms nature. Nor shall the 
naturalist solve Life's riddle, though he 
quarry forth nature's bowels and open the 
springs of the material elements. This fire 
of fires, whose ashes are spent men and 
fuel of the flesh, only thought can snatch 
from the clouded essence of life itself. 
Man is the mind with the matter omitted, 
or, conversely, the animal-transfigured into 
the human image by the unfolding of his 
Gifts. It is a slow process ; long for the 
individual, longeval for the race. Centu- 
ries, millenniads elapse, mind meanwhile 
travailing with man, the birth arrested for 
the most part, or premature, the transla- 
tion from germ into genius being trans- 
cendental, ideal, and the embryo hardly 
delivered from spine and occiput intp face 
and forehead, the mind uplifted and im- 
personated in thought. 

Pure mind alone is face, 
Brute matter surface all; 

As souls immersed in space, 
Ideal rise, or idol fall. 

IV. — Person. 

The lapsed Personality, or deuce human 
and divine, has played the prime part in 
metaphysical theology of times past, as it 
does still. But rarely has thought freed it- 
self from tbe notion of duplicity, triplicity, 
and grounded its faith in the Idea of the 
One Personal Spirit, as in Parmenidos, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus — the Greek 
genius first mastering this problem of 
pure theism, and planting therein a faith 
and cultus. If we claim more for the 
Hebrew thought, as this rose to an intui- 
tion in the mind of its inspired thinker, it 
passed away with him. Since Christendom 
throughout is still mythologizing, rather 
than thinking about his mixed attributes; 
divided, subdivided into sects, schools of 
doctrine ; orthodox Trinitarian, hetero- 
dox Arian, Socinian, Swedenborgian, are 
all so immersed in their special individual- 
ism as to be unable to rise to the comprehen- 
sion of the Personal One. Nor, considering 
the demands mind makes upon the senses — 
these inclining always to idolatry — is it 
eurprising that this spiritual theism, seek- 



ing its symbols in pure thougut, without im- 
age graven or conceived, should find any 
considerable number of foUowei's. Yet a 
faith less supersensuous and ideal, any 
school of thought, code of doctrine, creed 
founded on substance, force, law, tradi- 
tion, authority, miracle, is a covert super- 
stition, ending logically in atheism, neces- 
sity, nihilism, disowning alike personality, 
free agency. This keystone of Person 
wanting to the radiant arch of human be- 
lief, its parts lack coherence, support, and 
we have but a ruin of ruins in place of the 
heaven-kissing dome of deity. 

When thou approachest to tbe One, 
Self from thyself thou first must free, 

Tby cloak duplicity cast clean aside, 
And in the Being's Being Be. 

Communicable, but not divisible, the 
Person is the copula of Being, without 
which neither God were possible, nor uni- 
verse. There were no God for the world, 
were there not the God immanent in every 
part to animate and uphold it. For only 
where Spirit is, is there a Personal will, 
reconciling opposites, extremes meeting 
and vanishing in The One and Same — God 
being God, because while passing into the 
Many He yet abides one and indivisible. 
And man is man as partaking of His one- 
ness, this distinguishing him from the 
animal, which, being several, is incapable 
of attaining to Personality. If nature is 
sufiScient for the animal, God alone is for 
man, by fellowship with whom he com- 
pletes himself, becoming hereby united 
with himself and his kind.* 

* " Tlie first principle of all thing" is Living 
Goodness, armed with Wisdom and all-power- 
ful Love. But if a man's soul be once sunk 
by evil fate or desert, from the sense of this 
high and heavenly truth into the cold conceit 
that the original of all lies either in shuffling 
chance or in the stark root of unknowing na- 
ture and brute necessity, all tbe subtle cords of 
reason, without the timely recovery of that 
divine torch within the hidden spirit of his 
heart, will never be able to draw him out of 
that abhorred pit of atheism and infidelity. So 
much better is innocency and piety than subtle 
argument, and sincere devotion than curious 
dispute. But contemplations concerning the 
dry essence of the Godhead have for the most 
part been most confusing and unsatisfactory. 
Far better is it to drink of the blood of the 
grape than to bite the root of the grape, to 
smell the rose than to chew the stalk. And 
blessed be God, the meanest of men are capa-' 
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V — Choice. 
The Gods descend always in the like- 
ness of men, and ascending transfigure the 
man into their Personal likeness, Man 
descending below himself, debases and dis- 
figures this image, transforming it into the 
shape of demon and brute. As by choice 
he leaps upwards, so by choice he lapses 
downwards and divides himself. Yet, 
while free to choose, he cannot sink him- 
self beneath himself absolutely, since his 
beneath subsists by his election only. His 
choices free or fetter : they elevate or de- 
base, deify or demonize his humanity. 
Superior to all forces is a spirit within, 
doing or defying all determinations of his, 
and holding him fast to the consequences. 
Obeying its dictates or disobeying, frees or 
binds. It has golden chains for the good, 
for others iron. Love is its soft, yet mighty 
curb ; freedom its easy yoke ; fate its fetter. 

Nor man in Evil willingly doth rest. 
Nor God in Good unwillingly is blest. 

VI. — Conscience. 
There is no appeal from the decisions of 
this High Court of Duty in the Breast. The 
Ought is the Must and the Inevitable. One 
may misinterpret the voice, may deliberate, 
disobey the commandment, but cannot es- 
cape the consequences of his election. The 

ble of the former, very few successful in the 
latter; and the less, because the reports of 
those that liave busied themselves that way 
have not only seemed strange to most men, 
but even repugnant to one another. But we 
should in charity refer this to the nature of the 
pigeon's neck than to mistake and contradiction. 
One and the same object in nature affords 
many different aspects. And God is infinitely 
various and simple ; like a circle, indifferent 
whether you suppose it of one uniform line, 
or an infinite number of angles. Wherefore it 
is more safe to admit all possible perfections 
of God than rashly to deny what appears not 
to us from our particular posture." — Henry 
More. 



deed decides. Nor is the Conscience ap- 
peased till swifter or slower our deserts are 
pronounced — The welcome "well done," 
or the dread " depart." 

" 'Tis vain to flee till gentle Mercy show 

Her better eye. The further off we go 

The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow." 

Only the repenting consciousness of free- 
dom abused restores the lost holiness, re- 
deems from the guilty lapse — the sin that 
separating from the One revealed the fear- 
ful Doubleness within, opening the yawning 
pit down which we stumbled, to become 
the prey of the undying worm. 

" Meek love alone doth wash our ills away." 

VII. — Instinct. 
With love enough, knowledge were use- 
less. It comes in defect of love. Exhaust- 
less in its sources, love supersedes knowl- 
edge, being the proper intellect of Spirit 
and spring of intuition — God being Very 
God, because His love absorbs all knowl- 
edge and contains His Godhead. Knowing 
without loving is decease from love and 
lapse from pure Intellect into Sense. 
Knowledge is not enough. The more 
knowledge, the deeper the depths left un- 
sounded, the more exacting our faith in 
the impossibility of knowing. Greater 
than our faith, our instinct feels after its 
objects, if haply by groping in the darkness 
of our ignorancewe may fathom its sources. 
"Although no man knoweth the spirit of a 
man save the spirit within him, yet is 
there something in him that not even his 
spirit itself knoweth. Only as thou beest it, 
thou seest it." If the divine instinct stirred 
not within the spirit, how could we appre- 
hend divinity or comprehend ourselves ? 

" WHO placed thee here, did something then 

infuse 
Which now can tell thee news." 



